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FOREWORD 

EDITH  SiCHEL  bids  US  Consider  that  'Michael 
Angelo'  s  great  painting  of  the  newly  crea- 
ted Adam  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
might  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  Renaissance, 
of  the  time  when  man  was,  as  it  were,  re-created 
more  glorious  than  before,  with  a  body  naked 
and  unashamed,  and  a  strong  arm,  unimpaired 
by  fasting,  outstretched  towards  life  and  light. 
Definitions  are  generally  misleading,  and  it  is 
easier  to  represent  the  Renaissance  by  a  sym- 
bol than  to  define  it. ' 

Methinks  it  is  only  as  man  strips  himself,  not 
in  wantonness  but  in  pride  of  Beauty  and  in 
quest  of  Venture  in  sensation,  of  those  trappings 
and  trammels  imposed  upon  his  body  by  an  ac- 
quired and  vitiating  pudicity  and  fettering  his 
mind  by  an  unnatural  and  mucid  prudery,  that 
he  can  emerge  into  an  atmosphere  of  *sweet- 
ness  and  light.' 

Such  emergence,  whilst  bringing  as  heritage 
many  traditions  of  the  past,  is  into  an  environ- 
ment so  different  from  the  confines    whence 


Foreword 

one  is  delivered,  that  to  call  it  a  new  birth  is 
mere  than  an  use  of  merely  the  language  of 
symbolism. 

With  all  who  have  ^acknowledged  man's 
body  to  be  the  exponent,  not  the  adversary,  of 
his  soul,'  I  welcome  joyously  and  tender  glad 
homage  to  those  who  have  thus  emerged,  the 
more  when  they  bring  to  Amateur  Journalism 
a  new,  noble,  and  glorious  era  of  belles  lettreSy 
such  as  has  never  been  attained  therein. 

G.     D. 
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SILENCE 

WHY  do  you  ask  me  for  words? 
I  have  given  you  too  many  to  give  you 
any  more 
Now,  when  I  feel  that  silence  with  you  is  dear. 

The  dead  autumn  leaves  dance  round  our  feet 

as  we  go  through, 
Between  the  naked  trees,  towards  the  hill. 
You  let  me  put  my  hand  in  yours,  as  we  climb 
Up  the  steep  slopes. 
There  is  no  word  for  that 

And  if  I  weep  a  little  when  we'  reach  the  top, 
Seeing  so  much  of  loveliness  laid  out  below, 

wrapt  in  the  blue  haze  of  autumn. 
Feeling  suddenly  your  dearness, 
And  you  kiss  me, 
There  is  no  word  for  that. 

And  yet,  you  ask  for  words ! 

Can  you  not  see  how  my  eyes  speak, 

Telling  you  love  ? 

There  is  no  word  for  that. 

ROSWELL   GEORGE    MILLS 
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THE  DECADENTS 

npHERE  is  a  sonnet  of  Verlaine's,  always  very 
-*•    beautiful,  which  had  great  vogue   some 
thirty-five  years  ago;   its  first  verse, 

Je  suis  r  Empire  a  la  fin  de  la  decadence, 
served  to  christen  a  whole  literary  movement. 
It  was  after  having  read  it  or  heard  it  recited 
in  some  tavern  of  the  Latin  Quartier  that  M. 
Paul  Adam,  still  in  adolescence,  founded  a 
little  literary  journal  bravely  called  La  Deca- 
dence, A  few  years  later,  other  young  men 
launched  a  bizarre  little  sheet  entitled  Le  De- 
cadent, For  a  very  long  while  some  writers, 
to-day  of  high  rank,  honoured,  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  Academy  and  by  M.  Brunetiere,  sub- 
mitted to  this  epithet,  at  first  amusing,  then 
annoying  as  a  joke  which  is  worn  out.  M. 
Henri  de  Regnier  was  a  decadent,  as  was  also 
M.  Jean  Moreas,  and  decadents  were  their 
masters,  Verlaine  and  Mallarme. 

They  themselves,  we  must  certainly  acknow- 
ledge, regarded  themselves  as  such;  no  doubt 
M.  de  Regnier  had  been  angered  by  the  pre- 
diction that  he  would  be  taken  some  years 
later  for  one  of  the  truest  representatives  of 
our  literary  tradition,  one  of  those  who,  over 
the  Romanticists,  was  directly  connected  with 


The  Decadents 

the  poets  of  the  most  beautiful  French  epoch 
in  letters.  But  M.  xMoreas,  at  that  time,  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  even  more  decadent  than 
M.  de  Regnier.  He  was,  after  Verlaine,  the 
decadent  type,  the  uncompromising  decadent, 
and  he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  M.  Paul 
Adam,  an  absurd  book,  le  The'che%  Miranda , 
the  folly  of  which  astonishes  equally  to-day 
those  who  composed  it  and  those  who  ad- 
mired it 

These  tumultuous  and  incoherent  beginnings 
make  one  think  of  the  silent  youth  of  M.  Flau- 
bert. He  also  wrote  prose  and  likewise  verse 
well  deserving  to  be  called  decadent;  but  he 
refrained  from  publishing  them;  his  first  work 
was  a  master-piece.  Some  of  the  former  de- 
cadents have  given  us,  in  recent  years,  some 
books  of  evident  value;  nearly  all  of  them 
would  sooner  have  achieved  fame  if  the  mem- 
ory of  the  excesses  of  their  youth  had  not 
barred  them  from  the  path  of  glory. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  moment  in  our 
great  and  long  literary  history  that  ever  had 
such  a  fermentation  of  extravagance.  The 
Romanticists,  indeed,  appear  wise  and  gracious 
in    comparison    with    the    Decadents.      Even 
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The  Decadents 

when,  wearied  of  this  title,  they  wished  to  be 
called  Symbolists,  with  how  much  of  fever 
still,  and  of  insanity!  The  cause?  It  has 
never  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  certainly 
more  social  than  literary.  It  is  no  doubt 
necessary  to  look  for  it  in  that  development  of 
individualism  which  accompanied  the  first  years 
of  the  Republic.  It  was  political  liberty,  then 
immense,  which  engendered  the  taste  for  liter- 
ary liberty.  To-day,  while  political  tends  to 
be  restrained,  literary  liberty  still  follows  the 
same  road :  the  most  recent  young  writers  are 
are  nearly  all  socialists  and  moderates,  disci- 
plined and  practical.  They  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment (which  is  their  affair)  ;  we  others,  for 
twenty-five  years  we  have  not  even  known  if 
there  were  a  government.  One  enjoyed  the 
freedom  to  write,  the  freedom  to  live,  all  the 
liberties,  and  one  dreamed  of  nothing  except 
to  express  one's  thoughts,  even  when  they 
were  a  little  foolish. 

But,  decadence:  what  an  error!  Never 
had  there  been  such  great  extravagance,  per- 
haps because  never  had  there  been  so  much 
moral  energy.  Talents  were  born  every  day. 
There  was,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  a 
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The  Decadents 

perpetual  process  of  creation.  And  such  disin- 
terestedness among  the  young  folk!  But,  I 
must  say,  this  disinterestedness,  which  led  them 
to  defy  the  public,  to  mock  the  journals,  to 
hide  themselves  in  very  small  magazines,  was 
also  one  of  the  causes  of  their  tardy  success. 
They  pretended  to  dispense  with  the  common 
reader,  who  very  easily  neglected  them. 

One  of  these  young  poets  of  former  days 
has  since  become  wise,  or,  alas!  disappeared, 
M.  Adolphe  Rette,  who  has  told  us  explicitly 
some  of  the  literary  ventures  in  which  he  was 
mixed  up  during  the  first  period  of  Symbolism. 
The  book,*  although  a  little  disconnected,  is 
very  interesting.  In  it  we  see  pass,  in  a  pic- 
turesque review,  all  the  great  and  small  figures 
of  Symbolism.  It  is  not,  by  a  good  deal,  a 
a  complete  picture,  but  really,  as  the  title  in- 
dicates, 'some  anecdotes  and  some  recollec- 
tions. '  M.  Rette  enables  us  to  be  present  at 
the  birth,  during  the  brief  life,  and  at  the  bru- 
tal death  of  many  of  those  little  magazines  in 
which  the  jealous  poets  wrote  for  themselves 
alone  poems  which  did  not  reach  the  public 
until  ten  years  later.  The  oldest  of  all,  per 
*  Le  Symbolisme,     Anecdotes  et  Souvenirs, 
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haps,  was  La  Cravache  (The  Horsewhip).  It 
is  exceedingly  scarce,  so  scarce  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, not  only  to  gain  possession  of  a  file,  but 
even  to  look  upon  it  and  turn  over  its  pages. 
It  was  a  kind  of  little  journal  in  which  finance 
alternated  with  literature.  The  printer,  pro- 
vided that  the  first  three  pages  were  filled,  cared 
very  little  about  the  quality  of  the  prose  or  the 
division  of  the  verses.  He  had  to  compose 
that  which  he  received  to  measure,  without 
other  care  than  to  avoid  legal  entanglements. 

A  young  man,  M.  George  Lecomte,  dis- 
covered this  preposterous  journal  and,  with 
M.  Adophe  Rette,  made  of  it  one  of  the 
most  curious  literary  gazettes  one  can  imagine. 
The  editors  were:  Huysmans,  Moreas,  H.  de 
Regnier,  Kahn,  Viele-Griffin,  Paul  Adam, 
Hennique,  Ch.  Morice,  Feneon, — and,  fi- 
nally, Verlaine.  It  is  in  this  obscure  and  myste- 
HDus  Cravache  that  we  must  seek  for  the  first 
version  of  Verlaine' s  book,  Paralelement.  The 
Symbolist  poets  had  then  such  an  evil  reputation 
that  Verlaine  himself  suffered  from  it:  no  other 
journal  in  Paris  would  have  received  the  verses 
of  him  who  had,  however,  already  published 
Sagesse,     Likewise,  it  was  La  Cravache  which 
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published  M.  Huysmans'  study  of  la  Bievre, 
and  the  translation,  by  M.  Viele-GrifBn,  of  the 
poems  of  Walt  Whitman. 

I  believe  scarcely  anywhere  except  in  France 
do  we  see  such  things:  ten  talented  writers 
and  poets,  of  whom  one  is  Verlaine  and  an- 
other Huysmans,  to  whom  the  columns  of  all 
the  greater  journals  were  closed,  and  also 
nearly  all  the  magazines.  In  those  days,  in 
order  to  publish  their  thoughts  with  freedom, 
men  were  obliged  themselves  to  establish 
little  magazines.  They  grouped  themselves 
together,  raised  some  money,  and  hunted  up  a 
printer.  Thus  it  was,  and  not  otherwise  that 
there  came  into  being  half  a  century  ago,  day 
by  day,  a  magazine,  then  tiny,  —  le  Mercure  de 
France,  I  recall  how  Mr.  Arthur  Symons, 
when  he  began  to  associate  with  the  young 
French  writers,  had  great  difficulty  in  believing 
in  the  veracity  of  such  anecdotes :  they  are, 
however,  indisputable.  The  writers  of  my 
generation  who  have  reached  an  assured  posi- 
tion, have  actually  had  to  battle  against  the 
entire  world.  If  they  remain  very  independent 
it  is  because  they  remember  that.  Hardly  any 
gratitude   do  they  owe   to   any  one.       Their 
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masters,  moreover,  were  as  badly  used  as 
they  themselves :  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
their  lives  that  Mallarme  and  Verlaine  won,  by 
means  of  their  literary  labours,  a  little  money 
—  but  so  very  little! 

The  times  have  become  less  inclement,  even 
for  young  folk  still  unknown.  Perhaps  the 
tales  told  by  M.  Rette,  with  pleasing  life  and 
spirit,  will  seem  to  them  to  be  as  legends.  They 
are  indeed  legends,  alas !  for  all  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  past  is  legend.  That  past,  neverthe- 
less, is  very  recent;  it  was  yesterday,  exactly. 
Of  those  who  were  its  careless  heroes,  so 
many  are  dead,  and  others  disappeared,  some 
of  them  with  scarce  half  a  career,  all  of  them 
without  a  half  of  their  due  glory. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 
REMY  DE  GOURMONT. 
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ON  SUMMER  NIGHTS 

TO    LOUISE 

WEAVING  webs  is  fruitless  work 
Any  day; 
But  when  the  moon  is  like  a  pulse 
Beating  at  one's  passion's  gate 
Urgently 
And  feverishly, 
Weaving  webs  is  less  than  vain. 

Dreaming  dreams  is  sad  enough 

Any  time; 

But  on  those  quivering  summer  nights 

When  stars  and  stars  are  all  spilt  out 

Everywhere, 

Like  careless  love, 

Dreaming  dreams  is  terrible. 

Thoughts  of  you  hurt  more  than  pain 

Any  night; 

But  when  the  winds  sing  passion  songs 

And  even  all  the  airs  are  mad. 

Exquisitely, 

With  love  and  love. 

They  are  more  than  I  can  bear. 

ELSIE  A.    GIDLOW. 
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LES  sanglots 
Des  violons 
De  rautomne 
Blessent  mon  coeur 
D'une  langueur 

Monotone. 

Tout  suffocant 
Et  bleme,  quand 

Sonne  Theure, 
Je  me  souviens 
Des  jours  anciens 

Et  je  pleure. 

Et  je  m'  en  vais 
Au  vent  mauvais 

Qui  m'emporte 
De^a,  dela 
Pareil  a  la 

Feuille  morte. 

PAUL   VERLAINE. 
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AUTUMN  SONG 
II. 

THE  autumn  breeze 
In  sombre  trees 
Moans  fitfully, 
Wounding  my  heart, 
A  thing  apart, 

Sorrowfully. 

All  things  seem  dumb, 
Memories  become 

Unspeakable. 
Griefs  only  sleep, 
And  I  weep, 

Under  the  spell. 

And  winds  of  pain 
Sweep  me  again 

Into  the  world, 
Shaken  with  grief. 
Like  a  dead  leaf 

From  some  tree  whirled. 


ROSWELL   GEORGE   MILLS. 
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LES  MOUCHES  FANTASTIQUES 

AN    ESSAY   IN    REVIEW 

SOME  time  ago  I  determined  to  plead  and  to 
work  for  a  renaissance  in  amateur  belles 
lettresy  and,  lo,  it  is  with  us  in  full  bloom,  as 
gorgeous,  as  rare,  as  exotic  as  an  orchid,  and 
as  precious  and  as  fragrant.  Based  securely 
upon  those  eternal  principles  of  art  which,  not- 
withstanding the  most  varied  derivative  forms, 
serve  to  preserve  an  essential  underlying  unity 
amongst  schools  apparently  unrelated  and  an- 
tagonistic, it  should  appeal  to  and  be  given  the 
kindly,  unprejudiced  consideration  of  every 
lover  of  beauty. 

Gilbert  Murray  crystallises  a  mighty  truth 
when  he  tells  us  that  'the  greatest  triumph  that 
any  tradition  can  accomplish  is  to  rear  noble 
and  worthy  rebels.'  Those  who  adhere  to 
tradition  for  its  own  sake  and  who  decry  any 
departure  from  its  prescribed  forms,  are  the 
dismal  and  fallen  angels  of  death,  the  advocates 
of  decay.  In  their  protests  against  those  re- 
bellious movements  to  achieve  new  forms  for 
persisting  life  and  new  birth  for  manifestations 
of    beauty,  they  become  blind   leaders  of  the 
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blind  whose  ultimate  and  perhaps  near  goal  is 
the  grave  yawning  for  human  culture. 

Art  and  life  are  one,  and  must  have  infinitely 
numerous  and  varied  forms  for  manifestation. 
To  the  critic  of  genuine  insight,  Mr.  Arthur 
Symon'  s  plea  for  'Art  for  Life' s  sake'  is  in  the 
final  analysis  nothing  more  than  a  re-statement 
of  the  creed  he  claimed  to  have  outgrown: 
'Art  for  Art' s  sake. '  Art  and  life,  one  and 
the  same  in  the  fullest  development  of  being, 
require  the  fullest  cultivation  of  every  latent 
potentiality,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  of 
indispensable  form.  Form  is  limitation,  but 
form  should  no  more  be  permitted  to  become 
set,  inflexible,  invariable  than  should  life  itself 
be  permitted  to  conform  to  determined  con- 
ventions. 

Whenever  convention,  the  corpse  of  tradi- 
tion, becomes  dominant  over  either  life  or 
form,  there  appear  rebels  against  convention, 
and  thus  comes  to  pass  a  renaissance  of  art. 
And  dead  tradition  can  be  stupendously  potent 
—  consider  the  dominance  of  the  odour  of 
putridity.  Rebels  against  convention,  inspired 
ever  by  the  divine  beauty  of  life  and  the  forms 
through   which   life  manifests,  must  not  forget 
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that  if  their  message  is  to  be  delivered  to  and 
is  to  reach  those  about  them,  there  must  be 
more  or  less  acceptance  of  means  of  communi- 
cation common  to  all.  In  other  words,  tradi- 
tion cannot  be  entirely  neglected  by  the  most 
original  innovators,  else  they  are  as  those  who 
say  nothing  however  furious  may  be  the  noise 
of  their  utterance. 

Intellectual  rebellion  is  very  apt  to  become 
one-sided — if  technique  is  ignored,  there  re- 
mains conventionality  of  thought;  if  ideas  fresh 
and  vital  with  the  insistence  of  actual  creation 
appear,  they  may,  as  new  wine  in  old  bottles, 
wreck  the  traditions  of  artistic  craftsmanship. 
Anarchy  is  as  deplorable  in  either  realm  as  is 
convention  itself.  Those  who  are  the  instiga- 
tors and  guiding  spirits  of  any  renaissance  are 
ever  to  be  found  able  to  dispense  with  the 
traditional  thought  or  the  traditional  form,  al- 
most at  the  command  of  whim  as  well  as  of 
will,  but  seldom  or  never  with  both  at  once. 

Those  who  to-day  have  been  instrumental 
in  ushering  in  a  new  era  in  amateur  belles 
lettreSy  and  who  will  continue  to  be  its  sponsors 
and  its  conscious,  pre-eminent  leaders  are  not 
only   innovators,    at    least    amongst    amateur 
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journalists,  in  the  razing  of  old  barriers,  the 
disregard  of  the  outv^'orn  condemnations  of 
convention,  the  expression  of  fresh  beauty  and 
new  joy,  but  they  are  also  true  to  very  ancient 
tradition,  both  of  thought  and  form,  whilst 
able  to  see  with  freshness  of  vision  and  to  dis- 
card old  forms.  In  no  small  degree  are  they 
in  the  v/ay  of  being  masters  of  idea  and  of  ex- 
pression, and  therefore  they  are  interpreters  of 
of  life,  or  artists. 

Strange  must  seem  to  convention-sodden  men 
the  inner  content  and  the  outward  form  of  any 
re-awakened  appreciation  and  expression  of 
beauty  and  of  the  emotion  enkindled  by  beau- 
ty. Almost  as  the  myriad  and  wierd  Lepidop- 
tera  hovering  over  and  deriving  sustenance 
from  nature' s  orchidaceous  blossoms  must  they 
seem  to  those  unemancipated  from  the  death- 
in-sleep  of  the  votaries  of  the  merely  empty 
shells  of  tradition. 

It  would  seem  in  recognition  of  such  a  view 
of  their  aims  and  work  that  Elsie  A.  Gidlow 
and  Roswell  George  Mills  have  named  their 
journal  Les  Mouches  FantaUiquee,  More  ex- 
quisite satire  is  not  to  be  found  than  is  conveyed 
to  some  of  us  by  that  title.      One  who  cannot 
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appreciate  its  delicate,  trenchant  wit  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand,  much  less  appreciate, 
the  sweetening,  light-giving,  life-renewing,  and 
art-enriching  character  of  that  which  they  are 
creating  and  proffering  to  us  with  such  'pas- 
sionate feeling  for  the  past,'  such  reverence 
for  the  glories  of  passing  beauty,  and  such  in- 
fluence towards  a  greater,  freer,  and  more 
potent  future. 

From  the  'Autumn  of  the  Body'  they  have 
delivered  its  Spring-child,  the  Youth  of  the 
Body,  eternal,  supreme,  and  ever  renaissant. 
*Torch-bearers'  are  they  and  of  the  cult  of  the 
Phoenix,  noble  and  worthy  rebels,'  and  in  the 
line  of  succession  of  mighty,  noble,  rebellious 
and  ever  misunderstood  men  who  have  been 
maintaining  the  race  toward  that  goal  beyond 
which  life  and  art  are  consciously  one. 

Very  much  have  they  in  common,  particu- 
larly in  their  worship  of  beauty,  and  especially 
as  it  is  manifest  in  and  to  the  human  body,  by 
the  senses  of  which  alone  can  beauty  be  appre- 
ciated and  supremely  known.  Both  have  a 
rare  reverence  for  the  value  and  potency  of  the 
verbal  symbol,  and  a  consequent  mastery  of 
word   and    phrase.     Each  is  alike  ardent   in 
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striving  to  catch  and  embody  in  enduring  form 
the  exquisite  sensations  and  the  aesthetic 
splendours  of  each  moment  of  life  in  its  swift 
passing.  Yet  they  differ  radically  and  essen- 
tially, not  only  in  their  re-actions  to  the  stimuli 
of  experience,  but  also  in  their  interpretations 
of  life  and  their  modes  of  expression. 

Miss  Gidlow  is  determinedly  wilful,  adven- 
venturous,  and  recklessly  forceful  with  that 
daring  which  over-leaps  every  obstable.  She 
does  not  wait  for  life  to  come  to  her  laden 
with  gifts  or  with  griefs,  but  pursues  life  at 
swift  pace  and  possesses  herself  of  life's  treas- 
ures, and  of  its  rifled  wealth  she  unhesitatingly 
casts  aside  much  that  she  may  add  to  her  store 
of  those  pearls  she  deems  of  greatest  price. 

Her  valuations  are  both  derived  and  origina- 
ted. From  the  Decadence  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nineties  she  has  as  heritage  a  penchant  for 
certain  definite  points  of  view  and  the  tradi- 
tional terms  expressing  them.  Indeed,  she 
harks  back  to  a  predecessor  of  the  Decadents 
of  whom  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Gates  has  said: 

Poe  is  fond  of  inversions  and  involutions  in 
his  sentence  structure,  and  of  calculated  rhythms 
that  either  throw  into  relief  certain  picturesque 
w^ords  or  symbolise  in  some  reverbrant  fashion 
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the  mood  of  the  moment.  .  .  .  Poe's  fondness 
for  artificial  musical  affects  is  seen  in  his  em- 
phatic re-iteration  of  specially  picturesque 
phrases,  a  trick  of  manner  that  every  one  as- 
sociates with  his  poetry,  and  that  is  more  than 
once  to  be  found  in  his  prose  writings. 

Only  Miss  Gidlow  entirely  lacks  that  insincer- 
ity and  hardness  too  often  to  be  found  in  Poe's 
work.  She  is  consequently  in  advance  of  the 
school  to  which  she  owes  much,  nor  can  she 
be  accused  of  merely  imitating  any  of  those 
whom  she  has  studied. 

Her  own  force  carries  her  into  realms  of  her 
own  and  enables  her  to  create  word-combi- 
nations of  surprising  freshness  and  attention- 
holding  beauty.  A  true  child  of  tradition,  she 
often  shows  herself  to  be  a  competent  tech- 
nician in  verse,  yet  she  is  able  and  prefers  to 
dispense  with  tradition  in  favour  of  free  forms 
of  her  own  making. 

In  her  verse  especially  is  JVIiss  Gidlow' s 
colour-sense  found  to  be  fine  and  strong.  Viv- 
id are  the  pictures  she  paints  by  the  frequent 
and  surprising  choice  of  an  highly  coloured 
adjective,  and,  true  to  type,  sight  and  hearing 
are  interchangeable  sensations  for  her.  Tonal 
values  are  continually  to  be  found  in  this  con- 
nection throughout  her  poems. 
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So  striking  is  the  very  recurrent  imagery  that 
one  would  suspect  it  to  be  ingenious  rather 
than  spontaneous  were  it  not  that  forcefulness 
of  thought  and  expression  is,  as  has  been  said, 
dominantly  characteristic  of  Miss  Gidlow.  She 
is  a  Diana,  ranging  too  unfrequented  soHtudes 
in  her  hunt  for  trophies  of  imagery,  and  with 
splendid  freedom  clearing  the  impediments 
which  would  daunt  more  wary  mortals,  and 
therefore  with  a  natural  and  pleasing  insolence 
at  times. 

One  ceases  to  consider  the  merely  picturesque 
in  Miss  Gidlow' s  verse  as  one  is  swept  irresist- 
ibly on  by  this  force  and  spontaneity  —  it  is 
impossible  to  pause  in  reading  long  enough  to 
to  protest  against  the  continual  use  of  well-worn 
words,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  saves  her 
from  the  danger  of  becoming  a  cliche  addict. 

Notwithstanding  the   poignant  passion   and 

habitual  assonances  so  sweetly   sounded  in  her 

verse.  Miss  Gidlow  is  not  lyrical.      But  in  this 

she  is  very  modern.       Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

has  a  statement  which  applies  here: 

It  is  not  that  the  modern  poet  is  unable  to 
produce  such,  but  that  he  does  not  choose.  It 
has  gone  out  of  fashion,  to  state  the  case  quite 
frankly,    to   write   with   a   singing"   cadence; 
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something  rare  and  strange  must  issue  from 
the  poet's  lips,  somethmg  inobvious.  Art 
lurks  in  surprises,  and  the  poet  of  to-day  must 
be  a  diviner  of  mysteries,  a  searcher  of  secrets, 
in  nature  and  humanity  and  truth,  and  a  re- 
vealer  of  them  in  his  art,  though  he  reveals 
oft-times  but  to  conceal. 

While  Miss  Gidlow  is  well  revealed  in  her 
poetry,  it  is  to  her  prose  that  we  must  go  for  an 
exposition  of  her  creedal  views  of  art  and  life. 
Into  her  prose  she  carries  many  of  the  qualities 
of  her  verse,  and  in  addition  a  deliberate  ex- 
position of  the  views  slightly  concealed  in  her 
poetry. 

Imagery  and  rhythm  are  here  to  be  found  in 
no  scant  measure,  with  a  more  munificent 
vocabulary  and  a  direct  application  of  mental 
and  spiritual  power.  One  may,  I  imagine, 
disagree  radically  with  many  of  Miss  Gidlow' s 
articles  of  artistic  faith,  but  not  without  an  un- 
easy suspicion  or  conviction  that  his  own  views 
need  a  long  neglected  inspection  and  re-state- 
ment. Those  who  are  only  the  opinionated 
adherents  of  prejudice  instead  of  maintainers 
of  a  genuine  creed  in  art,  those  who  know  not 
the  difference  between  a  moral  and  an  artistic 
judgment,  will  of  course  be  blind  to  the  beauty 
and  the  truth  Miss  Gidlow  consciously  knows 
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and  which  she    deliberately  promulgates  and 
emphasises  in  all  of  her  work. 

Yet  Miss  Gidlow  herself  is  not  free  from 
bitter  and  narrow  prejudice.  She  refers  in  too 
strong  and  often  uncouth  terms  to  the  prevail- 
ing Faith  commonly  opposed  to  the  Paganism 
she  advocates,  and  therefore  to  the  disadvantage 
of  her  own  cause.  Apart  from  this  lamentable 
weakness,  her  philosophy  merits  respectful 
consideration,  and  she  should  remember  that 
the  nobler  leaders  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  of  later  days,  desired  and  attempted  to  re- 
concile Christianity  and  Paganism  —  nor  en- 
tirely failed.  The  beauty  and  the  power  in 
the  best  of  both  are  originally  closely  related  if 
not  essentially  one. 

But,  when  one  recalls  the  final  spiritual  haven 
of  Verlaine,  of  Huysmans,  of  Rette,  of  Audrey 
Beardsley,  and  of  many  others,  one  —  wonders. 
Naturally,  perhaps,  and  unfortunately,  both 
editors  of  Les  Mouches  Fantastiques  are  equally 
limited  with  respect  to  this  prejudice.  One 
wishes  that  what  Holbrook  Jackson  said  in 
comment  upon  the  Anthem  of  Earth  might  be 
true  of  them,  if  only  for  the  greater  depth  and 
breadth  which  would  enter  into  their  work: 
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Such  earth-love  is  Pagan  rather  than  Chris- 
tian, yet  it  was  not  foreign  to  the  Christianity 
of  Francis  Thompson,  whose  orthodoxy  did 
not  curtail  his  worship  of  Life  in  many  of  her 
manifestations. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  Deca- 
dence was  a  more  or  less  inconclusive  conflict 
between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  and  that  it 
has  nothing  futher  to  achieve.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  still  and  will  long  continue  to  be  a 
wide-reaching  influence,  one  which  may  be 
discerned  in  the  work  of  every  artist  who  is  in 
advance.  And  it  is  this  advance  in  art  of 
which  Les  Mouches  Fantastiques  is  an  advocate. 

Arthur  Symons  shows  us  that 

A  man  who  goes  through  a  day  without 
some  fine  emotion  has  wasted  his  day,  what-  , 
ever  he  has  gained  by  it.  And  it  is  so  easy  to 
go  through  day  after  day,  busily  and  agreea- 
bly, without  ever  really  living  for  a  single  in- 
stant. Art  begins  when  a  man  wishes  to 
immortalise  the  most  vivid  moment  he  has 
ever  lived.  Life  has  already,  to  one  not  an 
artist,  become  art  in  that  moment.  And  the 
making  of  one's  life  into  art  is  after  all  the  first 
duty  and  privilege  of  every  man.  It  is  to 
escape  from  material  reality  to  whatever  form 
of  ecstacy  is  our  own  form  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. 

.  The  basic  cause  of  all  the  unrest  which,  in  its 
various  aspects,  is  summed  up  in  the  general 
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category  of  the  'Social  Problem'  is  the  ignor- 
ance and  oppression  which  robs  men  of  their 
opportunities  and  means  to  realise  this  first 
duty  and  privilege  of  every  man.'  The  great- 
ness and  the  appeal  of  William  Morris,  of 
John  Ruskin,  and  of  other  exponents  of  an 
artist's  socialism,  is  due  to  their  recognition 
and  partial  statement  of  this  fundamental  need 
and  their  endeavour  to  provide  for  its  perform- 
ance and  satisfaction. 

The  coming  of  a  genuine  democracy  depends 
almost,  if  not  quite,  u^holly  upon  this  escape 
from  material  reality.'  Unless  it  be  vivid, 
spiritual,  aesthetic,  democracy  at  best  can  be 
but  an  ever  darkening  delusion,  a  sordid,  life- 
less, hopeless,  and  inadequate  palliative.  And 
w^e  have  become  so  apathetically  resigned  and 
inured  to  conventional  barrenness  and  ugliness 
of  living  that  any  rebellion  seems  to  be  exotic 
and  immoral.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  all 
immorality  so-called,  except  that  of  a  cheap  or 
injurious  nature,  is  little  or  nothing  more  than 
a  defiance  of  established  custom.  As  rebels 
against  this  social  death-in-life  are  Miss  Gidlow 
and  Mr.  Mills  'noble  and  worthy  rebels.' 

At  one  in  their  revolt,    the   editors   of  Les 
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Mouches  Fantastiques  follow  separate  paths  in 
their  artistic  modes.  Where  Miss  Gidlow  is 
torrential  in  intensity,  Mr.  Mills  is  tranquil 
though  no  less  intense  and  passionate;  where*^ 
her  work  is  colourful  and  abounding  in  image- 
ry, his  is  rich  in  music  and  symbolfsm.  Not 
that  music  and  colour  are  not  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  writings  of  both,  but  that 
each  stresses  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Mills  is  highly  endowed  with  lyrical 
power  and  has  not  neglected  the  development 
of  his  talent.  He  hears  with  his  eyes,  and  on 
an  organ  of  many  stops  he  touches  with  sure 
fingers  and  fine  technique  the  keys  which  re- 
lease the  manifold  melodies  and  the  full  har- 
mon\es  of  his  verse,  making  us  to  see  with  our 
ears.  The  Lydian  measures  sweep  on  softly, 
smoothly,  seductively,  with  a  strange  superiority 
to  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  musician's  skill. 
One  cannot  but  recall  the  phrase. 

Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
And  Mr.  Mills  does  sing  in  Lydian  strains, 
whereas  Miss  Gidlow  is  more  given  to  Phry- 
gian mode.  It  is  in  his  moods  of  simple 
directness,  of  most  wistful  sincerity,  that  the 
musical  control  is  most  evident,  as  is  seen,  for 
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instance,  in  such  verses  as  the  following: 

Dear  boy,  there  are  so  many  things  to  say 

I  could  not  speak,  so  many  songs  to  sing 

I  could  not  pluck  the  chords  for  new,  nor  play 

Even  the  old  strains  over,  remembering 

That  I  loved  you,  who  wantoned  down  the  way, 

Half  fearfully,  perhaps,  in  that  first  spring. 

The  verses  show  also  the  author's  fine,  sure 
intuition  for  the  inevitable  word,  so  that  there 
is  no  sense  of  effort  or  of  strain  to  be  found. 

*In  nothing  more  than  his  attitude  toward 
nature,  does  the  modern  betray  himself/ 
Mr.  Mills'  poems  show  him  to  have  an  open 
eye  for  the  vistas  upon  and  above  the  waters 
and  the  hills,  but  to  him  all  nature  speaks  in 
the  language  of  symbolism.  And  what  he 
sees  he  transmutes  into  muisc  such  as  we  hear 
from  the  muted  strings  of  a  violin  in  the  dis- 
tance. His  landscapes  are  full  of  ensilvered 
witchery,  softly  playing  through  purple  nights 
and  blue-shadowed  places  of  sylvan  caverns, 

Beside  the  narrow  stream 

And  through  the  forest  sombre, 
Where  evil  blue  flowers  gleam. 

Mr.  Mills'  manipulation  of  the  caesura  is 
remarkably  able.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  in- 
tensity and  poignancy  in  his  vers  libres,  which 
clutch  at  the  the  throat  like  one' s  own  passion- 
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ate  impulses.  But,  all  consideration  of  tech- 
nique aside,  his  poetry  is  lustrous  with  beauty, 
ardent  in  that  adoration  of  beauty  which  makes 
one  to  become  conformed  to  the  object  of 
one's  worship.  And  because  of  this,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  thin  note  of  plaintive 
and  querulous  morbidity  and  protest  against 
fate  now  and  then  to  be  heard  within  the  full- 
er, richer  over-tones,  is  transient,  that  the 
consecration  of  the  man  to  art  and  to  its  finest 
manifestations  will  keep  him  strong  and  ever 
productive.  For  him  to  lose  his  ardour  would 
be  to  maim  his  power  most  sadly.  To  quote 
Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  again, 

Excess  of  conviction  is  a  safer  equipment 
for  art  than  a  piiilosophy  already  parting  with 
its  enthusiasms  by  the  trespassing  of  hfe,  being 
more  hkeiy  to  undergo  the  shaping  of  experi- 
ence without  losing  the  vital  part. 

A  poet  of  the  temperamental,  of  the  wanton 
mood,  and  of  mystic  passions,  a  singer  of 
'worthy  Uranian  song,'  Mr.  Mills  should  have 
our  tenderest  consideration,  and  no  less  our 
invincible  insistence  that  he  give  himself  over 
wholly  to  the  dream-world  in  which  he  wan- 
ders free,  that  he  should  deliberately  blind 
himself  to  and  forget  the  ugliness  and  misery 
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and   ignoble  limitations  of  the  outer  environ- 
ment.    As  said  Eleanor  Duse, 

We  must  bow  before  the  poet,  even  when 
it  seems  to  us  that  he  does  wrong.  He  is  a 
poet,  he  has  seen  something",  he  has  seen  it  in 
that  way;  we  must  accept  his  vision,  because 
it  is  a  vision. 

Mr.  Mills'  prose  is  not  a  thing  apart  from 
his  verse  —  even  an  editorial  from  his  pen 
show^s  close  kinship  w^ith  the  prose-poem  that 
is  the  spontaneous  product  thereof.  The 
rhythmic,  opalescent  sw^eep  of  the  throb  of 
song  beats  and  shimmers  ever  in  his  w^ork, 
whatever  form  it  assumes.  This  it  is  that 
gives  to  his  direct  pleas  for  his  art  and  its 
content  their  tremendous  appeal,  which  is 
evidence  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  life, 
of  instinctive  processes  of  human  nature,  in 
their  most  highly  evolved  and  refined  mani- 
festations. 

As  a  play-wright,  Mr.  Mills  is  sheer  sym- 
bolist, rather  than  dramatist.  His  is  too  sub- 
jective a  world  and  temperament  to  present 
in  aught  but  potential  language  the  inner  reali- 
ties of  life.  This  he  does  with  inexorable 
logic,  with  *tonal  imagery,  and  melodic  evo- 
cation'   far  more   convincing  then    the   most 
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objective  and  kinetic  mimicry  of  experience. 
To  Mr.  Mills'  prose-poems  and  his  plays 
Walter  Pater's  description  of  another  form 
may  well  be  adapted:  'It  is  a  beauty  wrought 
from  within.  .  .  .  the  deposit,  little  cell  by  cell, 
of  strange  and  fantastic  reveries  and  exquisite 
passions. ' 

As  James  Huneker  says  of  Pater  hinself,  'A 
suggestion  of  morbidity  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  every  great  writer  from  Plato  to 
Dante,  from  Shakespeare  to  Goethe;  it  is  the 
faint  spice  of  mortality  that  lends  a  stimulating 
if  sharp  perfume  to  all  literatures.  Beautiful 
art  has  been  challenged  as  corrupting.  There 
may  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  charge.  But 
man  cannot  live  by  wisdom  alone,  so  art  was 
invented  to  console,  disquiet,  and  arouse  him. 
Whenever  a  poet  appears  he  is  straightway 
accused  of  tampering  with  the  moral  code;  it 
is  mediocrity's  mode  of  adjusting  violent  men- 
tal disproportions.  But  persecution  never 
harmed  a  genuine  talent.' 

G.    D. 
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O  LOVE,  FM 

BEATING  ON  YOUR  DOOR 

For  Mr.  Davis 

/j  Love,  V  m  beating  on  your  door  with  my 

^^         two  hands. 

And  you  will  not  open  to  me. 

Thin  as  a  silver  dream  the  day  has  risen  over 

the  hills 
And  fallen  to  sleep  behind  the  narrow  fringes 

of  trees 
At  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
Far  over,  deep  in  the  crimson  of  the  sky,  a  bird 
Flies  heavily. 
The  water  darkens  before  me,  and  sings  me  a 

luUabye,  kissing  the  sand  at  my  feet. 

O  Love,  do  you  not  feel  the  night  approaching, 

And  are  you  afraid  for  me.^ 

The  water  sings  me  such  songs,  and  the  winds 

Kiss  me  so  softly. 

You  should  be  afraid  for  me.  Love. 

Open  your  door.  Love,  V  m  beating  on  it  with 

my  two  hands. 
The  water,  Love,  and  the  winds  that  bear  songs, 
They  call  me  and  call  me. 

And  you.  Love,  behind  your  dooi 

r  m  beating  on  it  with  my  heart,  and  you  do 

not  hear, 
You  do  not  open  to  me. 
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0  Love,  open  your  door,  open  your  door! 

1  am  afraid  for  you,  Love, 
I  am  afraid 

ROSV^ELL   GEORGE   MILLS. 
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I   KNOW  you:  solitary  griefs, 
Desolate  passions,  aching  hours! 
I  know  you:  tremulous  beliefs, 
Agonized  hopes,  and  ashen  flowers! 

The  winds  are  sometimes  sad  to  me: 
The  starry  spaces  full  of  fear: 
Mine  is  the  sorrow  on  the  sea. 
And  mine  the  sigh  of  places  drear. 

Some  players  upon  plaintive  strings 
Publish  their  wistfulness  abroad: 
I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things, 
Save  to  one  man,  and  unto  God. 

Lionel  Johnson 
1893 
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Sois  sage,  6  ma  Douleur,  et  tiens-toi  plus  tranquillc. 
Tu  reclamais  le  Soir;  il  descend;  le  voici: 
Une  atmosphere  obscure  enveloppe  la  ville, 
Aux  uns  portant  la  paix,  aux  autres  le  souci. 

Pendant  que  des  mortels  le  multitude  vile, 
Sous  le  fouet  du  Plaisir,  ce  bourreau  sans  merci, 
Va  cueillir  des  remords  dans  la  fete  servile, 
Ma  Douleur,  donne-moi  la  main;  viens  par  ici, 

Loin  d'  eux.      Vois  se  pencher  les  defuntes  Annees, 
Sur  les  balcons  du  ciel,  en  robes  surannees; 
Surgir  du  fond  des  eaiix  le  Regret  souriant; 

Le  Soleil  moribund  s'endormir  sous  une  arche, 
Et,  comme  un  long  linceul  trainant  a  V  Orient, 
Entends,  ma  chere,  entends  la  douce  Nuit  qui 
marche  ? 

Charles  Baudelaire 
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BE  WISE,  O  Grief,  be  wise,  and  rest  you  still; 
The  dark  that  you  would  have  has  fallen  now. 
Softly  the  shadows  drift,  and  dreams  fulfill, 
Bringing  the  world  a  peace,  or  else  sorrow. 

And  with  the  dusk  the  vulgar  multitude 
Beneath  the  whip  of  Pleasure,  merciless, 
Strive  to  forget  in  some  inane  delude. 
My  Grief,  give  me  your  hand  in  mine;  let  us 

Go  far  from  these.     All  the  dead  years  are  hung 
In  the  mysterious  skies,  gleaming  among 
The  stars;  Regret  lurks  in  the  water's  light; 

The  solemn  sun  sleeps  in  a  bed  of  cloud, 
And  see,  O  my  grey  Grief,  the  gentle  night 
Trails  as  she  comes  her  garment  like  a  shroud. 

RoswELL  George  Mills 
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THE  ROAD  was  one  great  bustle.  A  big 
drive  had  just  been  made.  The  Yanks 
had  pushed  the  Hun  back  from  positions  he 
had  long  and  arrogantly  called  his  own. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  victor- 
ious Yanks  came  the  Labour  Battalions.  Now 
they  were  sweatmg  and  smiling  and  singing  — 
these  black  birds  from  the  States,  as  they  filled 
huge  shell  holes  with  crushed  rock,  smoothed 
out  the  ruptures  so  the  guns,  the  supplies  and 
the  ammunition  could  be  rushed  to  the  ad- 
vancing troops. 

Like  many  other  roads  in  France  it  had  at 
one  time  been  edged  with  stately  and  carefully 
cultivated  trees;  now  the  torn  and  splintered 
trunks  stood  as  mute  and  eloquent  witnesses  of 
the  passing  of  the  devastator. 

Carefully,  fearfully  picking  her  way  between 
the  feverishly  working  men,  huge  trucks,  swift 
autos,  buzzing  motorcycles,  and  rumbling  can- 
non was  an  old  lady  —  pitiably  old,  pitibly  alone 
and  pitiably  afraid. 

We  were  both  going  in  the  same  direction. 
I  made  my  way  to  her  side  and  helped  her 
through  the  confusion.     As   we  slowly  made 
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our  way  she  told  me  many  things,  did  Madame 
Jeannette. 

Before  the  war  she  and  her  husband  and 

her  three  boys  had  lived  in .     There  they 

had  had  a  cozy  home  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the 
little  village  overlooked  a  stream  that  meandered 
through  fair  fields. 

Suddenly  came  the  Terror.  The  peace  of 
the  home  was  broken.  The  men  folks  joined 
the  men  of  the  other  homes  and  went  forth  for 
the  France  that  called  for  help. 

Then  came  the  months  when  the  old  men 
and  women  struggled  with  the  work  of  strong 
men.     Then  the  heart  aches.  .... 

'First,  m'  sieur,  it  was  Andre.  So  brave.  So 
strong.  I  could  not  believe  it  when  the  good 
Father  told  me  that  he  had  gone.  But,'  and 
she  smiled,  pride  hallowed  with  sorrow,  * —  it 
was  for  France.' 

We  walked  on  in  silence,  both  gazing  off 
across  shell  scarred  fields,  understanding. 

*Then  it  was  Jean,  my  husband, —  he  came 
home.  But  just  for  a  moment  —  to  say  good- 
bye, it  seemed.  But  he  is  not  suffering  now 
as  he  did  then.  I  could  not  want  him  to 
stay. 
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Philippe.  How  wonderfully  kind  he  was  to 
me  always.  They  sent  me  this  for  what  he 
did  for  France. '  Reverently  she  unwrapped  a 
bit  of  silk  from  the  bag  at  her  side  —  a  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  the  coveted  palm. 

*The  others.^  M'sieur,  I  have  never  heard 
—  I  can  only  hope  for  the  best. ' 

One  day  the  courier  had  rushed  through  the 
town,  warning  them,  one  and  all,  to  flee.  The 
brave  lads  of  France  had  not  been  able  to  stem 
the  tide  of  unrushing  Huns. 

They  dropped  the  work  in  the  fields,  in  the 
house,  gathering  what  few  belongings  they 
could  in  their  flight. 

The  Huns  had  taken  the  town  —  for  many 
weary  months  it  had  been  well  behind  their 
their  lines.  Now  she  was  going  back  to  her 
old  home. 

Again  we  walked  on  in  silence.  We  topped 
a  rise.     A  gasp  of  dismay  —  terror,  almost. 

*M'sieur,  tell  me,  can  it  be  that  there 
lies  ?' 

I  looked.      Across  the  shell  torn  valley  lay 

all  that  was  left  of .      Scarcely  one  stone 

upon  another.  Two  walls  of  the  tower  of  the 
church,     alone,    raised    a   pointing   finger   to 
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the  skies. 

Convulsively  she  grasped  my  arm.  'Yes, 
m'sieur,  I  must  go  on.  I  must  have  strength. 
There,  by  that  spire,  I  must  again  visit  Jean.  * 

Words  were  futile.      What  could  I  say.^ 

Gently  I  helped  her  over  the  stones  of  the 
church  that  cluttered  the  churchyard,  guided 
by  Madame  Jeanette  to  the  corner  where  her 
Jean  rested. 

A  stifled  sob.  She  pointed.  A  simple 
stone  stood  awry  at  the  head  of  a  grave.  A- 
cross  it  in  German  was  scribbled  ribaldry  not 
to  be  repeated.  Thank  God  she  did  not  un- 
derstand.     I  led  her  out 

Up  the  ruin-cluttered  street  we  went.  *It 
was  there  Madame  Theobald  lived  —  that  was 
where  M'  sieur  Duchene  had  his  epicerie  —  ah, 
but  m'sieur  —  'tis  there  —  that  was  —  that  is 
our  home.' 

Set  in  what  had  once  been  a  neat  and  pretty 
garden  was  a  jumbled  mass  of  rock.  She 
would  go  in.  Cautiously,  fearing  death  traps, 
we  entered.  In  the  rear  she  paused  and 
pointed  — 

'Those  steps  are  new,  m'sieur.'  Wooden 
steps   led   down   into  the  cellar.      I  lighted  a 
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flashlight,  down  we  went:  a  massive  concrete 
dugout,  cleverly  camouflaged. 

The  brilliant  circle  of  light  picked  out  ob- 
jects here  and  there.  A  comfortable  chair.  A 
carved  table.  Silver  and  crockery.  All  left 
as  they  who  had  abandoned  the  place  dropped 
them.      Officers'  boots,  clothing. 

She  went  to  the  table  and  lifted  a  cup,  the 
dregs  of  wine  still  in  it.  *Mine,'  she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  *mine  and  a  Hun  has  used 
it.  Beast!'  With  strength  surprising  she 
hurled  it  across  the  the  dugout  where  it  crashed 
against  the  wall  Her  pictures  were  on  the 
wall  —  bullet  riddled. 

Intimate,  personal  things,  home-things  had 
for  months  been  used  by  the  Hun.  At  her 
table  he  had  caroused,  by  the  light  of  her  lamp 
he  had  planned  attacks  on  France,  between 
her  sheets  he  had  slept.  From  her  cellar  the 
steel  throats  of  his  hell-serpents  had  spit  fire 
and  death  at  the  sons  of  France. 

Mutely  she  took  the  flashlight:  it  darted  from 
object  to  object,  each  one  bringing  pain  to  her 
heart  and  fresh  tears  to  her  eyes. 

*M'sieur,  and  this  is  home.  Enough.  I 
pray  you  take  me  aw^y.      Home  ^     Ah,  home. ' 
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Again  I  led  her  down  the  road,  her  step 
more  feeble,  more  faltering. 

We  came  again  to  the  graveyard.  She 
paused. 

Then  up  went  her  head,  a  new  light  gleam- 
ed in  her  eyes.  ^M'  sieur  —  for  a  moment  I 
faltered,  in  step,  in  spirit,  and  in  purpose.  I  am 
ashamed.'  She  turned  to  the  violated  grave; 
Jean  —  not  in  vain  shall  you  have  died.  You 
and  the  others  for  France.  We  will  wipe  out 
the  trace  of  the  Hun  —  we  will  keep  only  our 
sweetest  sorrow  —  we  will  make  anew  our 
home 

'We  will  have  new  homes  —  in  France.' 

Douglas  Kimball  Baldwin 
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TO-NIGHT  there  is  laughter,  laughter,  everywhere: 
Everything  seems  to  laugh  to-night  but  I; 

0  love,  why? 

Once  the  moon  dropped  tears  in  her  pale,  long  hair 

And  hid  her  face  on  the  breasts  of  the  sky 

So  that  none  should  see  the  sadness  there. 

Now  I  can  hear  her  laugh. 

The  slender  stars  quaff 

The  wine  of  Joy, 

And  dance  and  dance. 

1  have  never  see  the  stars  spin  so 

And  the  measure  they  tread  is  far  from  slow. 

The  shadows — even  the  shadows  are  mad: 

They  are  flitting  about  between  the  lights 

Like  grotesque  clowns 

In  ladies'  gowns, 

Shrieking  out  that  they  will  be  glad. 

I  think  the  ghosts  have  left  their  graves : 

I  hear  them  laughing,  like  drunken  knaves 

After  a  riotous  night. 

With  wierd  and  morbid  delight. 

Everything  laughs  too  much. 

Even  the  dusky  winds  that  play  with  each 

other's  tresses 
And  flirt  their  shimmering  dresses. 
The  pale  brown  moths  that  woo  the  light 
Cannot  laugh  aloud,  but  they  dance, 
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(Life  is  a  toss  of  Chance). 

And  though  they  die  while  the  lamp  stays  bright 

They  win  an  hour's  madness  from  night. 

Laughter  everywhere. 

It  sounds  so  harsh  and  bare. 

There  would  be  more  of  sweetness  in  a  moan 

But  everything,  everywhere,  laughs  in  its  deeps: 
I  am  the  only  thing  in  the  night  that  weeps. 
O,  it  is  terrible  to  be  so  alone ! 

Elsie  A.  Gidlow 
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I. 


THERE  are  men  and  women  who  to-day  are 
trying  to  think,  honestly  and  purposefully. 
They  have  tried  to  work  out  scheme  after 
scheme  which  might  serve  towards  an  inter- 
pretation of  conditions,  an  interpretation  look- 
ing towards  a  solution  of  problems.  But  no 
reasoned  theory  has  been  able  to  stand  under 
its  own  weight.  Consequently  these  thinkers 
are  being  reduced  to  a  humility  of  impotence 
that  may  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
useful  in  constructive  service.  Out  of  a  grow- 
ing realisation  of  the  futility  of  much  human 
learning,  of  the  blindness  which,  having  eyes, 
yet  cannot  read  the  lessons  of  millenia  of  ex- 
perience, they  are  beginning,  in  their  earnest 
groping,  to  feel  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
eternal  verities/ 

One  is  distressed  beyond  any  telling  by  the 
attitude  of  people  in  general  towards  the  situa- 
tion now  confronting  the  world,  and  the  blind- 
ness, in  the  very  face  of  experience  most 
bitter,  to  continuing  propaganda.  Certainly 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  is 
fairly  screaming  with  messages  of  vital  impor- 
tance,   which    one    can    fail    to    hear  and   to 
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understand  only  by  a  traitorous  indifference  or 
wilfulness. 

The  complacent  attitude  into  which  the 
public  is  falling  is  quite  as  deadly  a  menace  as 
the  Hun  at  his  most  triumphant  and  worst 
military  strength.  One  grows  almost  desperate 
when  considering  how  little  people  realise,  how 
little  they  have  been  touched  in  either  heart  or 
imagination  by  that  which  even  across  seas  can 
turn  the  blood  of  men  who  heed  into  icy 
streams. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  as  a  result  of  the 
long  established  habit  of  not  practicing  in  their 
lives  what  they  profess  with  their  lips,  too 
large  a  proportion  of  men  and  women  are  go- 
ing to  be  content  with  mouthing  what  may 
soon  become  outworn  platitudes  about  recon- 
struction,' 'a  new  world  order,'  etc.  With  a 
cowardly  deliberation,  hypocritical  in  its  refusal 
to  avoid  camouflage,  the  multitude  wants  an 
actual  reconstruction  of  the  old  order.  And 
that,  of  course,  arouses  and  breeds  anarchy 
and  bolshevikism. 

But  among  the  minority  there  are  great 
numbers  of  awakened  men  and  women  who 
will    seek   and   labour,   strive  and   fight,    and 
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agonise  unceasingly,  with  utmost  sacrifice,  to 
make  potent  for  good,  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  order  the  enthusiasm  which  unquestion- 
has  been  engendered.  But  it  cannot  be  made 
potent  unless  its  loyalty  is  pledged  to  something 
very  definite  and  very  personal.  And,  some- 
how, one  cannot  feel  that  the  'League  of  Na- 
tions' is  sufficiently  definite,  per  se,  to  call  forth 
the  loyalty  necessary  to  transmute  enthusiasm 
into  result  getting  power.  Somehow  there  must 
be  a  personal  note  made  to  sound  through,  to 
dominate  the  idea  and  the  experiment. 

The  real  conflict  is  still  ahead.  Further- 
more, the  war-worn  men  must  continue  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it  —  they,  as  they  return 
home,  have  got  to  fight  the  already  organising 
forces  of  obstruction,  of  return  (so  far  as  may 
be)  to  the  status  ante  helium  —  yet  not  alone : 
they  will  find  at  home  many  already  engaged 
to  the  utmost  in  the  struggle.  And  all  must 
join  forces,  find  common  ground,  cultivate 
camaraderie,  avoid  dissension  as  conscientious- 
ly as  the  Allied  Powers  were  obliged  to  do 
during  the  war. 

The  main  problems  are  how  to  conneSl  up, 
how  to   educate   and    be   educated   in   a   vital 
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way,  and  how  to  utilise  for  reality  in  living 
those  ideals  which  have  been  quickened  and 
which  have  once  more  brought  reality  into 
contact  with  daily  life.  The  emphases  have 
all  been  changed  for  the  men  who  have  gone 
through  discipline  and  on  into  more  or  less 
active  service  on  the  front.  They  have  got  to 
be  changed  for  all  who  had  to  remain  at  home. 
The  latter  cannot  do  it  for  themselves:  the 
former  cannot  do  it  for  them;  and  those  chang- 
ed emphases  will  not  hold  for  the  returning 
soldiers  if  they  do  nothing  but  either  wait  for 
or  scornfully  criticise  the  home-folk  and  or- 
ganisations for  not  having,  without  equally 
energising  stimulus  and  disciplinary  experience, 
progressed  as  far  as  the  men  who  have  waged 
war  overseas. 

We  must  all  get  together  somehow,  and 
soon,  as  soon  as  possible  connecting  up  the 
old  and  the  new,  and,  together  co-operating 
with  the  Unseen  Reality,  drive  on  to  a  trans- 
formation which  shall  be  the  result  of  combin- 
ing the  best  in  the  old  with  the  best  in  the 
possible.  And  thereby  will  come  the  new 
education,  truly  an  education  by  doing.  There 
is  good  unto  a  superlative  degree   in  the  old, 
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else  it  would  not  have  endured  in  strength  and 
none  of  that  good  may  safely  be  lost.  We 
must  learn  what  it  is  that  is  good  and  essential 
and  beautiful,  and  why,  and  then  get  more  of 
it  and  by  it  crowd  out  the  less  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  ugly. 

We  are  told  by  men  in  the  ranks  (for  some 
of  them  do  think  on  these  things)  that  the  men 
are  going  to  demand  more  of  religion  after 
they  get  back.  Well  and  good  if  they  demand 
it  of  religion.  But  if  they  demand  it  of  re- 
ligionists, or  even  of  those  who  are  as  yet  but 
humbly,  stumblingly  groping  toward  religion 
(which  is  right  relation),  then  woe  to  us  all! 

We  are  asked  by  the  same  men,  ^What 
vision  has  the  war  given  to  those  who  have 
been  fighting  the  battle  at  home.f*'  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  any  can  yet  put  it  clearly  into  words: 
men  are  still  blinded  by  its  glory,  as  was  Saint 
Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  But  it  includes 
a  new  understanding  of  Him  Who  is  the  heart 
of  every  true  vision;  and  the  understanding  it 
is  giving  is  of  depth  sufficient  to  know  that  no 
mere  political  and  economic  leaguing  of  nations 
will  preserve  the  fruit  of  victory  —  not  yet  fully 
won.      It  is  an  understanding  that  surmounts 
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(not  abolishes)  national  barriers,  and  envisions 
a  new  world  order  in  which  the  dignity  of 
manhood  and  the  worth  of  man  shall  take  their 
proper  place  among  true  and  enduring  stand- 
ards of  value,  making  all  political  and  economic 
functions  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of 
men,  so  that  there  shall  become  eventually  a 
working,  dominant  brotherhood  for  the  mass 
together  with  an  emphasis  of  the  dignity  and 
the  worth  of  the  individual. 

II. 

RABINDRANATH  Tagore  begins  Sadharia 
with  the  statement  that  *The  civilisation 
of  ancient  Greece  was  nurtured  within  city 
walls.  In  fact  all  modern  civilisations  have 
their  cradles  of  brick  and  mortar.'  He  then 
leaps  to  a  conclusion  that 

These  walls  leave  their  mark  deep  in  the 
minds  of  men.  They  set  up  a  principle  of 
'divide  and  rule'  in  our  mental  outlook,  which 
begets  in  us  a  habit  of  securing  all  our  con- 
quests by  fortifying  them  and  separating  them 
from  one  another.  We  divide  nation  and 
nation,  knowledge  and  knowledge,  man  and 
nature.  It  breeds  in  us  a  strong  suspicion  of 
whatever  is  beyond  the  barriers  we  have  built, 
and  everything  has  to  fight  hard  for  its  entrance 
into  our  recognition. 
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It  is  true  that  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
did  centre  in  the  city-state,  but  when  we  con- 
sider ^that  the  whole  of  their  rehgion  shows  an 
intense  feeling  for  the  processes  and  beauties 
of  nature,'  that  their  poets  often  described  ex- 
quisitely and  at  length  these  things,  and  that 
their  deities  were  largely  personifications  of 
natural  phenomena,  of  Nature's  aspects,  it  is 
impossible  to  concur  in  the  corollary  of  Ta- 
gore's  statement,  and  believe  that  their  civili- 
sation had  its  origins  and  inspirations  within 
city  walls. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Tagore  in 
that  our  civilisation  is  one  which  not  only 
separates  us  from  affinity  with  and  appreciation 
of  nature,  but  that  it  also  separates  us  in  an 
individual  isolation  which  renders  us  so  sus- 
picious of  others  that  on  the  close  approach  of 
a  stranger,  or  even  of  many  with  whom  we 
are  well  acquaint,  every  perceptive  faculty 
cries  out  its  warning:  'Ware  poachers!  Thus 
was  it  possible  for  someone  to  write  the  truly 
terrible  sentence,  'Perhaps  he  had  been  seized 
with  a  dislike  for  complete  silence,  such  as 
comes  upon  men  in  recurring  hours  of  de- 
pression, when   the    mind    is   submerged  by  a 
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thin  tide  of  unreasoning  melancholy'  —  and  [ 
believe  that  to  be  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
indictments  of  modern  life  I  have  ever  read, 
the  more  awful  because  it  is  an  unconscious 
indictment. 

III. 

THERE  IS  a  passage  in  Ruskin's  Modem 
Painters  which  affords  some  comfort  and 
much  enlightenment:—  'For  there  was  never 
yet  the  child  of  any  promise  (so  far  as  the 
theoretic*  faculties  are  concerned)  but  awaked 
to  the  sense  of  beaftty  with  the  first  gleam  of 
reason;  and  I  suppose  there  are  few,  among 
those  who  love  nature  otherwise  than  by  pro- 
fession and  at  second-hand,  who  look  not 
back  to  their  youngest  and  least  learned  days 
as  those  of  the  most  intense,  superstitious, 
insatiable,  and  beatific  perception  of  her 
splendours.  And  the  bitter  decline  of  this 
glorious  feeling,  though  many  note  it  not, 
partly  owing  to  the  cares  and  weight  of  man- 
hood, which  leave  them  not  the  time  nor  the 
liberty  to  look  for  their  lost  treasure,  and  part- 

'J^Remember  that  Ruskin  substituted  the  word  *theoret- 
c'  for  the  word  'esthetic'. 
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ly  to  the  human  and  divine  affeSfions  which  are 

appointed  to  take  its  place,   yet  has  formed  the 

^subject  not  indeed  of  lamentation,  but  of  holy 

'thankfulness  for  the  witness  it  bears  to  the 

'immortal  origin  and  end  of  our  nature,  to  one 

'whose  authority  is  almost  without  appeal  in 

'all  questions  relating  to  the  influence  of  exter- 

'nal  things  upon  the  pure  human  soul: 

**Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy, — 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 

The  youth,  who  daily  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended. 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day."  ' 

The  man  who  has  sold  his  youth  for  the 
baubles  by  whose  reflections  of  the  glare  of 
common  day  he  is  blinded,  is  snooping  about 
us  on  every  side,  ever  ready  and  eager,  as  is  a 
buzzard  for  the  enfeebled  traveller,  to  descry 
and  denounce  the  little  lambent  flames  which 
we  who  are  nature' s  priests  keep  forever  burn- 
ing upon  strange  altars. 

It  is  a  horrible  situation  we  are  in  when  we 
cannot  worship   Beauty  in  its  manifold   forms 
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without  being  perpetually  on  guard  against 
every  chance-comer.  What  wonder  we  no 
more  see  fauns  and  satyrs  dancing  by,  and  too 
seldom  hear  the  lilt  of  Pan's  lute! 

IV. 

AGAIN  HAVE  I  been  reading  A  Drop  of  Dew 
by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  as  of  the  Orient,  and  instinct  with  a 
delightful,  albeit  depressing,  paganism.  And 
it  is  all  art !  And  art  is  youth  and  passion  and 
beauty  and  song.  Of  youth  Theodosia  Gar- 
rison has  written: 

What  do  they  know  of  youth  who  still  are  young? 

They  but  the  singers  of  a  golden  song 

We  only  —  young  no  longer,  old  so  long  — 
Before  its  harmonies  stand  marveling  — 

Oh,  we  who  listen  — never  they  who  sing 

Only  we  know,  who  linger  overlong, 
Youth  that  is  made  of  beauty  and  of  song. 

But  however  wistful  the  aged  may  be  toward 
youth,  I  doubt  if  they  can  appreciate  it  as  do 
they  who  realise  their  own  youth.  For  youth 
is  superbly  self-conscious.  Those  whose  years 
are  few  and  those  who  do  *not  guess  its  worth 
or  wonder'  are  children  still.  And  where  the 
spirit  of  youth  abides,  notwithstanding  the  fad- 
ing of  the  body,  beauty  lingers.       Passion  has 
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its  metamorphoses  and  may  retain  its  potency 
if  not  futilely  flung  away.  And  where  there 
is  passion  there  must  be  the  beauty  of  youth. 
Nor  can  one  conceive  of  passionate,  beauteous 
youth  which  does  not  express  itself  in  or  else 
inspire  song. 

We  know  that  to  hold  communion  with 
what  we  worship  is  to  partake  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  object  of  our  worship,  be 
it  personal  or  impersonal,  especially  if  our 
worship  find  its  expression,  as  it  should,  in 
outward  form  and  ceremonial.  Even  so  is  it, 
then,  for  those  of  us  who  worship  youth  and 
its  beauty.  We  need  never  grow  old  but  in 
years. 

Our  worship  of  youth  ought,  therefore,  not 
only  to  have  its  forms  as  beautiful  as  poesy  can 
make  them,  but  also  its  ceremonial,  most 
gorgeous,  in  which  there  should  be  an  appeal 
to  and  a  satisfaction  for  each  of  the  senses. 

Of  course,  this  is  bringing  ethics  and  aes- 
thetics into  such  close  relation  that  they  are 
wedded,  and  it  is  as  far  from  the  asceticism 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  and  interwoven 
into  Christianity  as  is  Paganism.  But  it  is  to 
be  seriously  questioned  if   the  current  concep- 
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tions  of  conduct  are  truly  Christian.  They 
have  their  roots,  of  course,  in  Pauline  ethics, 
which  have  origins  and  sources  other  than 
in  their  author's  Christianity.  To  recognise 
this  is  to  open  the  way  for  entirely  different 
standards  of  morality  than  are  commonly  pro- 
claimed—  and  seldom  or  never  conformed  to. 

Youth,  passion,  beauty,  and  song  are  vital 
and  inevitable  elements  of  human  life,  and  any 
form  of  religion  must  fail  ultimately  in  so  far 
as  it  neglects  them. 

Is  this  a  drift  toward  paganism?  Well,  was 
not  pure  paganism  the  flowering  of  humanity 
as  such,  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  latent 
potentialities  with  which  man  was  endowed  by 
his  Creator.^  And  He  Who  came  not  to  de- 
stroy but  to  fulfil  could  not  have  intended  to 
abolish  that  which  in  its  flowering  was  attaining 
a  perfection  of  beauty.  He  came  to  add  the 
beauty  of  divinity  to  the  beauty  of  humanity  — 
ethics  to  aethetics,  if  it  so  please  you. 

V. 

A  LETTER,    like  genuine   conversation,  must 
ramble  more  or  less  if  is  to  be  at  all  satisfac- 
tory; it  can  no  more  follow  a  definite  sequence 
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of  balanced  thought  than  can  spontaneous  talk 
which  ever  is  wandering  into  by-paths.  No 
correspondent  will  ever  be  faulted  by  me  for 
indulging  in  that  most  delectable  practice,  to 
which  I  am  addicted  as  these  Musings  prove. 
And  in  this  the  informal  writer  is  great  with 
Emerson  —  of  him  it  is  recorded  by  tradition 
(and  by  himself  referred  to  somewhere  in  his 
writings)  that  over  the  door  of  his  study-libra- 
ry he  inscribed  the  word  'Whim.' 

In  truth,  to  be  whimsical  is  to  be  like  unto 
the  gods,  exercising  Olympian  prerogatives, 
exempt  from  the  petty  exactions  of  earth-bind- 
ing conventions,  and  unillumined  reason's 
tyrannies.  How  can  we  soar  if  we  clip  the 
wings  of  fancy?  How  can  we  escape  the 
hum-drum  monotony  of  a  visionless,  bloodless 
existence  if  we  conform  our  ways  of  thinking 
to  the  shackled  will  of  the  creeping,  crawling 
majority."* 

When    we  dare  to  be  wilful,   wistful,   and 

whim-swayed,  then  for  us 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 
The  golden  years  return, 

and  instead  of  being  used,  and  hardly  used,  by 
life,  we  find  the  use  of  life.      Did  I  not  pity,  I 
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should  scorn  and  damn  the  world  about  us  for 

its  leaden  life  and  its  fear  of  and  antagonism 

to  the  impulses  that  are  divine.       We  can  but 

cry,  with  mingled  tears  and  laughter, 

Ah,  foolish  world,  too  sadly  wise. 
Why  didst  thou  e'er  let  fade  away 
Those  ancient,  innocent  ecstacies? 

And  they  were  innocent^  for  they  were  indulged 

in   by  the   godlike  sons  of  Greece,   the  land 

where  dwelt  the  gods  themselves,    and   they, 

too,    revelled  in  the  same  ecstatic,   beauteous 

pleasures.     Aye, 

Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 

Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 

The  face  which  rural  solitudes  might  wear 

To  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 

—  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman  stretched 

On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 

With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose : 

And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 

When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 

A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 

Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 

Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 

A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 

And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  gods  of  eld  derived 
their  existence,  as  they  did  their  customs, 
largely  from  the  singing  thoughts  of  men.  But 
they  were  none  the  less  real  for  that,  and  real 
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do  they  become  to  us  as  we  become  capable 
of  appreciating  Beauty  and  seeing  it  in  nature^ 
human  or  other.  It  is  the  very  human  qualities 
of  the  gods  which  endear  them  to  us,  whilst  it 
is  their  mystery,  shared  from  Nature,  the  as- 
pects of  which  they  personify,  that  gives  them 
majestic  importance  in  and  authority  over  the 
living  ways  of  men. 

In  the  gods  men  and  nature  found  unity,  or, 
rather,  the  close  sympathy  between  men  and 
nature  found  its  unity  in  the  gods.  In  so  far 
as  we  find  and  have  recognition  for  the  gods, 
life  becomes  song,  passionate  with  eternal 
youth  and  beauty. 

Gods  arose  alive  on  earth  from  under  stroke  of 

human  hands: 
As  the  hands  that  wrought  them,  these  are  dead, 

and  mixed  with  time's  dead  sands; 
But  the  godhead  of  supernal  song,  though  these 

now  stand  not,  stands. 

G.     D. 
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Beauty  of  Israel!  thou  on  its  high  places 

Fallen^  wonderful  in  thy  love  to  me! 

King  David!  we  too  love  with  thee 

Dear  lovers'  faces, 

Infinite  friendships,  golden  graces: 

Hearts  passionate,  as  the  full  and  stirring  sea. 

We  too  have  come  upon  the  shining  traces 

Of  white  souls,  while  we  walk  this  darker  earth: 

Celestial  was  their  birth, 

August,  and  issuing  from  Uranian  races: 

Kin  to  the  morning  stars,  their  choral  mirth, 

A  matin  melody. 

The  glory  of  a  crown,  gold  tried  in  fire, 

Shadows  their  brows: 

They  know  it  not,  but  hungering  desire 

For  the  White  City,  in  their  ardent  eyes. 

Burns :  and  the  pure  palm  boughs, 

Holy  and  stately  from  their  clean  hands  rise: 

Such  brightness  and  such  bravery  shall  they  win ! 

And  this  of  poor  souls  red  with  sin. 

Who  with  the  darkness  house? 

O  thought,  unkind,  unwise! 

With  perfect  faith  we  look  within. 

Where  the  truth  lies. 

Dew  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  falls. 

Falls  cool  and  sweet,  upon  the  scarlet  flames, 

The  furnace  of  each  heart: 
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And  through  their  stormy  music,  music  calls 

The  wandering  children  by  fond,  wistul  names, 

Dear  and  apart: 

Music  with  gently  pleading  claims, 

Music  descending  from  glad  Sion  walls. 

Whiter  than  wool,  whiter  than  snow, 

By  grace  and  love,  the  stained  souls  grow: 

Lilies  they  stand,  who  lay  so  low 

In  shameful  mire  of  wrong  and  woe; 

Lilies,  to  fill  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  fair  halls. 

Angels  of  Mercy  gently  come  and  go 

Between  the  Sacred  Heart  and  these  poor  hearts: 

Plying  their  ministrant  strong  parts. 

With  love  in  overflow. 

Ah,  friends  too  dear  and  goodly  to  be  lost! 

Though  you  be  tempest-tost 

On  bitter  surges,  raised  by  envious  arts 

Of  the  great  Unholy  Ghost, 

Prince  of  ill  Angels,  Captain  of  HelPs  host! 

Ah,  friends  of  loving  voices,  and  kind  hands, 

And  eyes,  that  with  all  confidence  accost 

Ours  in  the  silent  eloquence  of  love, 

As  the  heart  understands! 

Our  faith  above 

Our  fear  prevails. 

Driving  it  into  desolate  lands. 

You  to  the  very  far  off  Land  your  sails 

Have  stoutly  set: 

Whatever  adverse  and  malignant  gales 

Make  you  awhile  forget 

The  straight  course,  and  the  ever  faithful  star, 
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Constant  above  the  winds  and  wave  and  war. 

Ah,  yet 

The  Land,  where  all  true  lovers  are, 

Shall  greet  us  with  celestial  hails: 

The  Larid,  that  lures  us  from  afar; 

Land  of  the  Love,  that  never  fails, 

The  Light,  that  never  pales; 

The  long,  sweet  Patience,  that  allows  no  let, 

Though  with  disdain  her  pains  be  met, 

Saying :  They  shall  he  yet 

The  captives  of  the  Everlasting  Love! 

O  gracious  voice  and  unoracular! 

Dove's  voice  indeed,  but  not  Dodona's  dove. 

Wherefore  above 

Our  fear  triumphs  our  faith, 

And  saith 

No  word  of  dark  and  comfortless  regret. 

Ah,  dear  our  friends,  ours  past  the  mists  of  deaths 

Ours,  where  the  loved  disciple,  great  Saint  Jonh, 

Pillows  his  head  upon 

The  only  rest, 

God's  Breast! 

Ours,  in  the  strength  of  enamoured  breath. 

Which  rang  from  Patmos'  exile  guest: 

God  is  Love!     And  of  all  men  he  knew  best, 

Who  lay  upon  that  Breast, 

And  heard  the  beating  of  the  Heart  of  God: 

Who  Calvary  trod, 

And  stood. 

With  Mary  in  her  mourning  Motherhood, 

Beneath  the  Rood. 
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Friends,  whose  true  care  for  us  is  our  best  proof, 

From  grace  and  good  we  keep  not  quite  aloof ! 

Dear  brother  and  dear  brother, 

We  shall  clasp  hands  beneath  the  eternal  roof, 

And  see  Saint  John  the  Lqved  with  Mary  Mother! 

Friends  ever,  as  of  old : 

But  there,  with  joy  untold ; 

Joy,  mightier  than  our  human  hearts  can  hold. 

But  hearts  immortal  made  can  never  be 

Feeble,  nor  overbold: 

Hearts  greatly  stationed  in  eternity. 

Friends,  dear  our  friends,  O  fellowship  of  gold! 

By  ways  of  land  and  sea, 

Ways  manifold, 

Ways  marvellous. 

Brought  near  to  us! 

Since  you  have  found  our  friendship  something  worth. 

And  in  our  hearts,  not  a  mere  dust,  nor  dearth 

Of  what  your  own  hearts  hold  so  perfectly. 

Courage  and  constancy: 

Bear  with  us,  while  we  bear  the  bonds  of  earth ! 

Bear  with  us,  for  if  friendship  pine. 

Waver  and  wane. 

Not  yours,  but  ours, 

Will  be  the  sad  fault,  the  disastrous  sign. 

Of  friendship's  drear  decline 

And  drooping  flowers: 

But  you  against  ourselves  will  we  maintain 

Friends  without  stain. 

Of  the  true  line. 

Our  visions  are  not  vain ! 
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Yours  are  the  crown,  the  palm,  the  blessed  reign, 

The  marvellous  high  strain 

Of  triumph  trumpets  blown  from  Sion  walls. 

Fair  as  her  lilies  you  indeed  shall  stand, 

Hand  fast  in  hand, 

Along  the  Queen  of  Heaven's  high  halls. 

Black  wind  never  yet  blew, 

Shall  whelm  and  vanquish  you 

Riding  the  seas  safe  homeward  to  that  strand, 

Where  from  of  old,  though  new, 

The  City  of  the  eternal  golden  spires. 

The  valiant  City  of  the  Saints,  desires 

You  for  her  citizens,  past  seas  and  fires, 

Made  white. 

Fit  for  the  Angels*  and  the  Saints'  delight, 

Fit  for  God' s  sight. 

Amid  Seraphic  and  Uranian  quires. 

We  hear  your  music  celebrate  your  fight 

Well  fought,  well  won : 

We  know  your  night 

Ended,  your  everlasting  day  begun : 

We  see  you  splendid  in  His  Living  Light, 

The  Lamb  your  Sun. 

O  royal  David!  we  too  love,  like  thee, 

Friendship's  confederacy: 

Friends,  than  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon, 

Stronger;  than  orchards  of  Isle  Avalon, 

Fairer:    O  king!  we  love,  like  thee, 

Friends,  in  their  charity. 

Wonderful:  and  we  know  them  God's,  each  one. 

LIONEL   JOHNSON 
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npHE  WRECK-STREWN  highway  of  literature 
-■-  affords  ample  and  indubitable  evidence  that 
the  way  of  the  translator  is  hard.  Those  who 
have  fallen  because  of  unseemly  dissipation 
therein  are,  however,  of  the  tribe  that  has 
translated  for  lucre's  sake,  not  for  art's,  con- 
firming the  fact  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil. 

There  are  those  who  make  the  phrase-mon- 
gers swallow  their  ancient  canard  of  tratuttore 
traditore.  For  they  bring  over  not  only  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  content  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  divers  and  strange  tongues,  but  even  the 
form  with  no  loss  of  rhythmic  music  and  sub- 
tle power. 

[n  the  translations  which  appear  in  this  issue 
of  The  Lingerer,  both  body  and  soul  of  the 
originals  have  been  presented  to  us:  tone, 
rhythm,  colour,  and  structure,  and  with  even 
happier  graces  and  richer  music.  The  inspir- 
ation of  the  authors  is  more  than  sustained  by 
that  of  the  translator. 
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M.  Rene  Doumic,  the  very  conservative 
critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  'where 
particularly  under  the  Brunetiere  regime,  he 
maintained  the  solemn  standard  of  that  period- 
ical/ makes  the  following  statement  at  the 
close  of  the  preface  to  his  study  of  les  jeunes: 

Fully  persuaded  that  a  literature  cannot  live, 
except  on  condition  that  it  ceaselessly  renews 
itself,  I  have  followed  with  attention  and  sym- 
pathy all  the  'novelties'  which  have  seemed  to 
me  to  have  any  significance  and  any  capacity. 
I  have  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
duty  of  the  Critic  is  to  say  always  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  in  every  case,  to 
everyone  —  and  even  to  the  younger  writers. 

This  his  view,  and  his  catholic  attitude,  is  re- 
commended to  our  own  critics,  with  the  very 
important  amendment  that  they  substitute  the 
'older'  for  the  'younger'  writers.  We  have 
some  too  influential  author-critics  who  are  de- 
termined to  foist  upon  us  all,  as  a  criterion 
from  which  we  may  not  be  allowed  to  deviate, 
certain  narrow  standards  which  are  unethical 
in  inverse  ratio  to  what  they  regard  as  ethics, 
and  which  are  usually  as  lacking  in  scholarly 
acumen  and  balance  as  they  are  plethoric  with 
prejudice. 
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The  essay  on  the  Decadents  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  most  readers  of  these  pages 
because  of  its  references  to  amateur  journals  of 
France.  A  study  of  the  innumerable  small 
magazines  published,  as  labours  of  love,  in  the 
land  of  belles  lettres  during  the  past  half  century 
affords  abundant  material  not  only  for  several 
fascinating  essays,  but  also  for  a  very  valuable 
thesis.  There  has  been  scarcely  a  writer  of 
note,  scarcely  a  movement  of  importance  in 
literature  and  art,  that  has  not  at  some  time  in 
the  period  published  or  contributed  to  the  pub- 
lication of  those  free-lance  papers  which  we 
in  America  choose  to  call  amateur  journals. 

In  this  connection,  I  earnestly  commend  to 
those  of  my  confreres  who  may  be  ignorant  of 
it  the  study  of  the  French  language.  The 
English  we  speak  is  not  an  'Anglo-Saxon' 
tongue,  but  a  French  dialect,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  French  that  the  latter  does  to 
Latin.  In  structure,  grammar,  and  vocabulary 
modern  English  is  of  French  derivation  and 
complection. 

Since  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  the  prose  and 
and  the  poetry  of  English  literature  have  been 
more   or  less  constantly   dominated,    in   both 
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form  and  content,  by  French  influences.  And 
to-day  France  is  beginning  to  pay  a  debt  she 
owes  America.  Poe  and  Whitman  have  been 
dominant  factors  in  the  literary  life  and  art  of 
les  jeunes  of  France,  and  now  our  younger  and 
and  most  gifted  American  writers  are  so  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  an  American  to  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  his  country's  authors  unless 
he  has  a  knowedge  of  the  French  language  and 
later  literature.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult even  to  understand  the  coming  work  in 
the  realm  of  American  art  and  letters  if  handi- 
capped by  that  ignorance. 

Though  classed  by  most  critics  as  one  of 
the  minor  poets,  Lionel  Johnson  is  easily  the 
greatest  of  them.  As  a  critic  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
generation.  An  avowed  disciple  of  Walter 
Pater,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  lovers  of 
the  master  have  not  listened  to  the  haunting 
melodies  of  Lionel  Johnson's  verse  nor  been 
enlightened  by  the  kindly,  incisive,  ever  sure 
and  brilliant  critical  appreciations  he  has  left  us 
in  too  small  volume. 
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In  The  Germ 

I    have    long    desired    to    introduce   to   my 

readers  his  ever  exquisite,  serene,  grave,  and 

flawless   work,    and   for  that  purpose   1  have 

chosen   one  of   his    shorter   and   one    of   his 

longer  poems.      The  latter,   surely,  will  make 

us  all  mourn  with  Frank  Harris  who  says, 

I  always  hoped  he  would  write  some  great 
lyric  page  on  friendship  for  he  was  singularly 
gifted  with  sympathy,  a  soul  like  some  Aeolian 
harp  tuned  to  respond  to  every  breath  of  affec- 
tion and  with  this  rare  sensitiveness,  an  equable 
kind  temper,  a  mind  of  high  lineage. 

Great  is  my  regret  that  time  nor  strength 
permit  me  now  to  include  an  essay  in  appreci- 
ation of  the  crystal  genius  of  the  elfin  poet  and 
creator-critic  whose  work  is  for  the  few. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  swan-song  number 
of  The  Lingerer,  although  I  have  many  plans 
and  wistful  hopes  for  further  issues.  Begun 
nearly  a  year  ago,  it  is  now  completed,  after 
many  months  of  illness,  thanks  to  the  assistance 
of  my  mother  and  other  friends. 

Q.    D. 
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BOND  OR  FREE 

'Despair  is  a  free  man^  Hope  a  sla^ve.'* 

YOU  SAY  that  I  amiree? 
Does  not  Hope  possess  my  soul? 
Hope,  that  I  soon  may  flee 

To  that  bright  and  shining  goal 
Where  love  and  peace  hold  sway 
For  ever  and  a  day? 

I  am  not  free, 

1  cannot  be^ 

While  I  hope; 
But  I  will  be  brave : 
For  Despair  will  make  me  a  free  man, 

Hope,  a  devoted  slave. 

Thomas  Delbert  Craft 
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